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OBJECTIVES FOR THE COMING YEAR ; 


The Spring Meeting of the Kansas Speech Teachers Association will 
occur before the May issue of the Journal goes to press. Consequently it 
is appropriate that we propose some objectives for 1950-51, which might 
be considered by the association at the April meeting. The following goals 
are suggested for your consideration: 


(1) Closer cooperation between the high school and college teachers of | 
speech, dramatics, and speech correction. One way to reach this goal is to 
organize summer workshops in the colleges at which our high school teach- 
ers could receive professional help and stimulation through the exchange 
of ideas and suggestions; the high school people could also propose ways ‘ 
in which the college teachers could make their work more practical and P 
directly applicable to the problems of the high school teachers. In con- 
nection with the workshops, the courses carrying graduate credit should be 
arranged at the colleges having a graduate school. 


(2) United action toward the goal of a required speech course in Kansas 
high schools. Some educators at the State Department level have indicated 
their desire to help us obtain this objective. The work should probably 
be carried forward by committees which should perform the following tasks: 
(a) research concerning the existing high school speech courses in Kansas, 
(b) preparation of a course of study which could be employed for teaching 
speech in Kansas high schools, (c) stimulation of State Department officials, 
high school administrators and school board members to help us attain 


this goal. 


(3) Increased membership in Kansas Speech Teachers Association. At 
the present time each issue of the Kansas Speech Journal is being mailed 
to over three hundred teachers of speech, dramatics, and speech correc- 
tionists. Not all persons on our mailing list are members. 


(4) Better adaptation of the Kansas Speech Journal to meet the needs 
and desires of the high school teachers. During the past year we have 
been forced to rely on the college teachers for contributions of the greater 
percentage of our articles. During the coming year, the high school teacher 
should be encouraged to submit articles discussing their problems to make 
announcements of important events and progress and to submit a more in- 
clusive amount of news items. 


& 


These objectives are some of the goals that we might very well con- 
sider when we meet again in April and plan our program for the coming 


year. 


President's Report 
F. L. WHAN 


Greetings to members! This is a report to you on the progress being 
made on our “year’s program” adopted last spring. 


Those in attendance at the spring meeting know that the Kansas State 
Speech Association adopted a four-point program for the year. The pro- 
gram called for: (1) a study of the attitude of Kansas people toward the 
need for requiring speech for graduation from high school; (2) in the light 
of that study, starting a movement to get the State Board of Education to 
recognize and act on that need; (3) build a syllabus for a year‘s course in 
“beginning speech” in high schools, in the hope of promoting greater uni- 
formity; (4) get colleges and universities to hold short courses in teaching 
speech in high school, built around the adopted syilabus. 


The first item of the program is well under way. A study of the 
attitude of business and professional people in every county of the state 
is now being completed. The study called on these people to select from 
a check-list of high school courses, those which experience had taught 
SHOULD be required of all boys and girls for graduation from high school. 
About 1,450 replies are now in the process of analysis. It looks as if 
“public speaking” will be very high on the list. A complete report will 
be made at the spring meeting. 


The second item in our program must await completion of the study. 
Undoubtedly the Association will decide this spring to make this an item 
of next year’s program. We knew last spring that several years might be 
required to convince the Board of Education that speech should be required. 


The third item is under way. A committee has been appointed to draw 
up a tentative syllabus for presentation to the Association at the spring 
meeting. Professor Leslie Blake is chairman of that committee, and reports 
that while little has been done so far, the report will be ready by meeting 
time. 

Until a syllabus has been adopted, colleges and universities cannot 
promise to hold short courses this summer. However, preliminary talks with 
those in charge convince us that from four to six of our institutions will 
cooperate in offering short courses this summer — IF a syllabus is agreed 
upon by the Association at the spring meeting. If such agreement is not 
reached, we shall have to wait until the summer of 1951 for these short 
courses. 


‘Finally, let me appeal to every Speech teacher in Kansas IMMEDI- 
ATELY to sit down and work out recommendations to Professor Blake’s 
committee. Each of you has ideas on what the high school course should 
contain, and on specific techniques which should be stressed or used in 
teaching that course. Send those recommendations to Professor Leslie 
Blake of the University of Wichita immediately "— within a week of receiv- 
ing this Journal. The sooner his committee gets your recommendations, the 
sooner it can complete the report for our spring meeting. This matter is 
important! Let’s have one hundred per cent of our members cooperate. 
I guarantee that I will start it off by drafting my own suggestions. 

See you at the spring meeting! 
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Aural Rehabilitation Training Procedures 
In The Public Schools 
*“RICHARD J. BRETT 


ince the meeting of the Sixty-Third State Assembly in July, 1943, state 
legislation has been provided in Illinois whereby school districts are 
reimbursed for the excess costs of special education. One of these pro- 
grams is that established for the deaf and hard-of-hearing. Other programs 
include those for speech defectives, physically handicapped, educable men- 
tally handicapped, blind and defective visioned, and the socially maladjusted. 

During the process of screening, the importance of fundamental edu- 
cation concerning hearing tests, the possible need for retesting and an 
occasional recommendation for otological examination cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

One must recognize the importance of medical follow-up for those who 
need otological examinations. It is especially important that the otologists 
know about the program and what is being done educationally. In any 
program, before any students are recommended for otological examinations, 
each doctor concerned with hearing should be contacted so that he is more 
aware of the needs for specific medical recommendations. 

Following the otological examination various educational recoi 1menda- 
tions are made depefdent upon the need of the particular student. These 
recommendations can include: reseating in the classroom, lip reading 
instruction, speech correction and recommendations for hearing aids with 

| training in the proper use and appreciation of such instruments. 

' Let us now consider some of these aural rehabilitation training pro- 
cedures with special attention on the hard-of-hearing. First of all, lip 
reading. Better lip reading instruction is very important; therefore, it 
is difficult to appreciate one’s stressing reasons why one method is the 
method. True, a particular method may have been tried and found to be 
very effective. Likewise, another method may have been found to be 

} very helpful in another situation. However, too often more importance is 

' placed upon the method instead of the child and his individuality. 

At Waukegan an attempt has been made to use a combination of 
methods with the hope that the better parts of each are being used. The 
Alcorn symbols can be very helpful in the presentation of vowels, but the 
student must also appreciate the differences by describing these changes 
himself. Some syllable drill can be employed, not because it is used in 
regular communication (as it isn’t) but because it is a simple and fairly 
effective way of allowing the student to achieve success and motivation 
to continue. Actually, greatest emphasis should be placed on sentence drill 
and stories. 

With a good foundation in formal drill, adjusted to meet the néeds 
of the group, greater time in the advanced groups can be spent on more f 
difficult combinations and use of stories and informal material. Occas- 
ionally, it is necessary to take a student alone to give him a better back- 
ground through greater drill and amplification of subject matter. 

Often a glass door separation between two rooms is helpful since it 
allows one to use voice more easily, as the use of whispered material is 
not a natural situation. As the work proceeds, profile lip reading can | 
* Richord Brett is a staff member of the Speech and Hearing Clinic, Waukegan Township F 

High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 
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, become a part of the training, and the student might be given the opportun- 


a me ] ity to present lessons to the class, making sure that the results are fairly 
natural and not exaggerated. The fact that this gives the other students 
greater opportunity to receive training in varied situations is fairly obvious, 
but the fact that it places the instructor in the student’s place is also im- 


ate 

we portant. 

an The importance of continuing lip reading instruction after a hearing 
me aid has been obtained must be remembered. Often the student feels that 
_. the hearing aid is the solution to his hearing difficulty where, of course, 
wr one merely implements the other in a total picture of improvement. 

“nt All through the lip reading training, efforts must be made to correlate 


it with the student’s class work and everyday activities. Just as an ad- 


ro vanced student in French is expected to communicate in French, so an 
advanced student in lip reading is expected to avail himself more of the 
on visual through lip reading. 
ists . Turning now to speech improvement in an aural rehabilitation pro- 
my gram, here again the most effective technique for a particular student is the 
= method which will work with that student. Too often, it seems, we rely 
one upon the auditory even though we recognize that it might be the least ef- 
fective avenue of approach. Use of the “Tactual-Visual-Auditory” approach 
éo- seems to be very desirable. In such a procedure the auditory is supple- 
one mented with the tactual and the visual, and better results are fairly obvious. 
ing The moto-kinaesthetic technique can be very helpful in speech im- 
ith ¢ provement for those with impaired hearing, but it is not the “cure-all” 
for all types of difficulty. Some sounds seem to improve more readily 
—_ ) under this method while others may take longer and be more discouraging 
lip to the student. 
it Turning our attention now to hearing aids, it seems that the successful 
‘the use of an instrument is similar to a baseball game. Actually, the various 
an & steps are analogous to base hits. A single represents the need; a double 
no } stands for recognition of the need and a hearing aid evaluation by a recog- 
he + nized clinic. A triple includes the previous two points and adds the 
purchasing of the hearing aid. A home run is the goal — recognition of 
- the need, hearing aid evaluation, purchase of the hearing aid, and proper 
The auditory training for successful acceptance in everyday life situations. 
the It is seldom that one makes a home run the first time he comes to bat, 
on » but he might make a single and with proper “coaching” be advanced to 
rhe second, third, and finally home. 
irly Sometimes, a student may be caught between first and second and 
ted be “put out at first” if he isn’t careful. In one specific instance at Waukegan 
‘rill the parents showed a reluctance to try a hearing aid and hoped, as they 
have hoped for years, that something medically could be done. The father 
leds believed that the boy would have to wear a hearing aid all his life if he 
ore | ‘Started at once. And yet the same man would buy a wooden leg if he 
aa. lost one of his own legs. Of course, the way to a solution is education and 
saline more education, although that doesn’t necessarily provide the solution. 
The step between the hearing aid evaluation and the purchase is usually 
e it not so difficult — so we are now on third base. 
il is From observations of the writer it seems that too many people “die 
can on third” and never reach home. Here’s where proper auditory training 


is so important. We must concentrate on sound discrimination, musical 
nahip appreciation and listening, use of noises, movies, radio, classroom situ- 


ations, church, and a number of activities in which the individual hopes r 


to compete more adequately than before. Regular listening periods are 
important. In this way the student records the occasion, the setting on 
the instrument, the intelligibility, and his reactions. With proper moti- 
vation and concentration here success is usually possible. Of course, the 
job might be simplified some if cords were a little stronger, batteries lasted 
a little longer, and connections were a bit more secure, especially for 
the public school child. 


Are You Planning 
A High School Play Festival? 


“DALLAS S. WILLIAMS 


ach spring for a number of years the Speech and Dramatic Art Depart- 

ment of the University of Nebraska has sponsored a play festival for 

the high schools of the state. We are quite confident that these fes- 
tivals have, to a reasonable degree, successfully served their basic function 
which is to elevate standards of play production including acting and di- 
recting and to stimulate appreciation for good dramatic literature on the 
secondary school level. As we all know, the play festival idea is not new, 
it is as old as theatre itself. Most of us, I am sure, fully realize the value 
to be derived from bringing high school directors, play casts and produc- 
tion staffs together in order that they may have critical evaluation of 
their work, engage in an exchange of technical theatre information and 
develop a greater critical sense for the evaluation of theatre production. 

A close evaluation of our play festivals held over the past few years 
reveal a number of very significant weaknesses. It is about these weak- 
nesses and what we intend to do to eradicate at least a part of them, that 
I wish to discuss with you: 

The most glaring weakness of our festivals is that we have, unfor- 
tunately, stressed quantity rather than quality. Two years ago we prided 
ourselves on our ability to “run-off” thirty-six one-act plays in one day. 
This mass production strained our make-up, dressing room, storage and 
production facilities much beyond the breaking point. Throughout the 
festivals, everyone including casts, critics, directors, and production staffs 
were hurrying about very much in the manner of a crowd in Grand 
Central Station. This year we plan to hold our festival over a period of 
‘several days, possibly a full week. Obviously, this plan will not permit 
each school to attend the entire festival. However, this disadvantage will 
be off set by our ability to devote more time to criticisms and to setting 
the stage for each play. 

The second weakness of our past festivals has been in the manner in 
which we have staged the plays. We have used a box setting formed ‘by 
a cyclorama in which were “stuck” doors, windows, fireplaces and stair- 
ways. This method of staging plays, in my opinion, never was and never 
will be anything more than a makeshift arrangement. Pictures and mir- 
rors hanging against a cyclorama that wave each time a door is opened 
or closed; a fireplace with the usual fresh, unburned logs and a red bulb 
concealed beneath them; a door or window that sways precariously each 


* Prof. Williams is from Kansas, and is Director, University Theatre, University of Nebraska. 
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time it is handled — are, it seems to me, a little ridiculous. It appears 
that the general practice is to resort to this preposterous method of staging 
when we do not have the time, money or energies to do otherwise. I rue 
the day when I learned that a door and frame could be used against a 
cyclorama. This year we intend to start our planning far enough in 
advance of our Festival so that we will have time in which to study the 
plays to be presented and then to suggest to the directors other types of 
staging to take the place of the disgusting use of a cyclorama. 

‘A third weakness of our festivals has stemmed from the manner in 
which we have handled the criticism of the plays. We have placed the 
critic at a small table with a lamp in the center of the auditorium. Here 
he sat like a God upon his throne. Naturally, in this position, he attracted 
more attention than the play. In order to avoid this practice we intend 
to provide a small, sound proof booth with a glass window at the back 
of the auditorium. The dialogue will be transmitted to the booth by a 
sound system. With the critic will be two assistants, one to take his 
criticisms in shorthand as they are given and the other to type out the 
criticisms. Instead of taking the cast and director into another room for 
the criticism, the critic will discuss the production from the stage in front 
of the setting used for the play and to the entire audience. A very sig- 
nificant weakness of our criticisms has resulted from our practice of confin- 
ing our criticism strictly to the cast, director and sympathetic parents. This 
practice will be continued in the manner described above but in addition 
we will find a time in which the directors will be brought together for 
criticism which applies specifically to them as directors of the plays. The 
critic finds it difficult to discuss play selection, casting, general stage move- 
ments and the interpretation of the play when the cast is present. These 
are factors of production over which the cast has very little, if any, control. 

The fourth weakness of our festivals has come from the small size of 
the audience and the manner in which we have managed the “house.” It 
is our desire to make each play a new theatre experience. Therefore, we 
intend to handle each play as a distinct entity by having, first, reserved 
seat tickets for each play (these will be free and will be distributed well 
in advance of the festivals to the high schools and to our own local audi- 
ence); second, individual and well designed programs for each play; third, 
appropriate music for each play as the audience enters the theatre. The 
theatre will be cleared and serviced following each play. Fourth, ushers 
and doormen will be available to handle the audience for each play. 

We fully realize that to conduct a festival in the manner described 
above will demand much more energy, time and pre-festival planning than 
we have given heretofore, but I am convinced that we will come much 
closer to realizing the basic objectives of a play festival. Perhaps your 
play festivals have not suffered from the weaknesses referred to above; 
if not, then I extend my congratulations. ss 

Having cited these numerous weaknesses of our festivals, you may 
wonder why I said at the outset that our festivals have achieved a reason- 
able degree of success. What good results we have achieved have grown 
out of the method and manner in which our Festivals have been organized 
and planned. We have always spent a great deal of time on our pre-festival 
planning. This meticulous planning has eliminated confusion and disorder 
On festival days. Carefully prepared forms such as scaled floor plans of 
the stage, stage property plots, hand property plot, lights plots, sound plots 
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When the plans and production plots are received, we assign make-up 
rooms, dressing rooms, storage space to the casts. Each cast is assigned 
to a place in the schedule together with the time they are to check in and 
out of their dressing and make-up rooms. We use a large number of 
our own students and assign them to various strategic points in the theatre 
to see that all schedules are maintained and that play casts and pro- 
duction staffs locate their rooms. A detailed floor plan of the theatre plant 
is sent to each director along with the play schedule and room assignments. 
We sincerely feel that we have developed a highly successful system of 
organization. Now, if we can eliminate the weaknesses referred to above, 
I believe we will have a high school play festival that will actually do 
those things we want it to do — stimulate an interest in and an apprecia- 
tion for good theatre in the high schools of the state of Nebraska. 


An Inter-Religious. Inter-Racial Panel 
“EARNEST BRANDENBURG 


peech directors provide a wide variety of activities available to program 
chairmen. Discussion programs are becoming increasingly popular. 

At Washington University (St. Louis, Missouri) we have been much 
pleased with the reaction from our students and from the public to an inter- 
religious, inter-racial panel. Although the format would unquestionably 
need to be altered to fit the situation in whichever Kansas community it 
was to be tried, the general approach might be about the same. 

For this panel, the students consider the subject, “Can Americans of 
different religions and races live in harmony?” From four to seven mem- 
bers are chosen to appear before a particular audience. These student 
participants are selected so that various groups will be represented (for 
example: Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Negro, Japanese-American). Each 
panel member gives a three minute talk in which he mentions some of 
his personal experiences, deplores prejudice and discrimination, and pleads 
for mutual respect between groups. After the brief talks are completed, 
the audience is invited to ask questions and make comments. 

Such a panel presents opinions from a wide variety of backgrounds. 
Audiences typically are quite interested in the members’ personal ex- 
periences and their attitudes. Whether it is a Negro boy relating the 
heart break of being denied a job by a man he had thought a friend, a 
Catholic girl explaining her emotional turmoil when a neighbor girl’s 
parents refused to let her play with their daughter, a Jewish boy telling 
of being refused permission to enter a swimming pool, or a Japanese- 
American girl recalling her experiences at internment camps — the audi- 
ence’s interest is held and listeners are stimulated to participate in open 
discussion. 

During the school year of 1948-49, the group from Washington made 
seventeen public appearances before such audiences as high school assem- 
blies, religious groups, and service clubs. The “panel” is functioning again 
this year and all indications are that wider student interest will enable the 


* Or. Brandenburg is Assistont Professor of English at Washington University, St. Louis, 
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ie activity to be spread to a still greater number of community organizations. 


> This general approach is not new, of course. For many years the 
d National Conference of Christians and Jews has sponsored public gather- 
d ings with Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish speakers on the same platform. 
f The University of California at Los Angeles in the spring of 1947 sent six 
e girls on an eleven week nationwide tour. This “Panel of Americans,” 
= which appeared before 169 high schools and colleges, represented the fol- 
it lowing groups: Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Chinese-American, Japanese- 
. American, and Mexican-American. Speech directors who contemplate 
of launching such an activity might profitably write Miss Adaline Guenther, 
e, Executive Secretary of the University Religious Conference at U. C. L. A., 
lo who has collected some helpful data — such “programs” into a 
i- booklet. 

For speech teachers eager to find a worthwhile discussion format — one 
which will require careful preparation on the part of the students, which 
will demand and get rational analysis of vital issues, which will give 
students speaking experiences on matters of interest and importance to 


audiences — I heartily recommend the organization of an eats ae 
inter-racial panel. 


m 
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ch | The Teaching of Communications 
In The Secondary Schools 
a f GEORGE E. ROTTER 
(Editor's Note: The following article is part of a report submitted by the 
of Nebraska Department of Public Instruction through its Editor and Assistant 
m- | in Curriculum Development.) 
‘ Wr should be the nature of the high school program regarding com- 
ch | munication? We believe it should provide for all pupils foundational 
of instruction in all types of expression that are likely to function in 
.ds actual life situations. It should also provide such training in listening and 
od } reading activities as will develop in pupils the ability to listen and read 
r with understanding ... In practically every situation of life, someone 
} speaks and someone listens. There is daily opportunity for reading and 
ds. ’ there are many occasions that demand written expression. Not infrequent- 
= ly do we find that the same situation requires the use of all these com- 
the | munication skills. 
+, - It has been noted that in many schools, reading and writing are 
i's stressed, while little attention is given to speech and still less is given to 
ing the art of listening. In organizing the major field of language activity, 
—_ we have attempted to equalize in some degree the attention that should 
idi- be given to each of the skills of communication. Howgver, we have placed 
pen the field of speech first in the hope that English teachers and pupils will 
thus be made more conscious of the practical importance of oral English in 
ade everyday living. At every opportunity, pupils should be urged to acquire 
em- better speech techniques and to cultivate the ability to express ideas 


Zain clearly, correctly, and effectively. We have suggested that attention be 
the Called to the importance of oral speech at the beginning of the English 

Program in every class and that it should not be permitted to lapse at any 
ou'lss | time throughout the whole program. 


attitudes of all pupils. If pupils are made aware of some techniques of 
good listening, perhaps they will become more alert listeners. The some- 
what neglected fields of speaking and listening may be cultivated in all 
classroom situations of oral activity with little extra burden for the teach- 
ers at first, and certainly much satisfaction later as awakened skills begin 
to work. 

Let us see, for example, how the four forms of language activity, or 
the communications skills, may be covered in one basic unit. Assume 
that the class is meeting for the first time, and that the unit of study is 
on orientation. The teacher may introduce herself to the class and give 
a few facts about herself, such as her interests, selecting those that may 
especially appeal to the pupils. She may then ask each pupil to introduce 
himself with some fact about earlier school or vacation experience. Here 
we have both a speaking and a listening situation. An informal conver- 
sation may follow which will reveal how well pupils and teacher have 
remembered names and personal data. Questions as to forms of introduc- 
tions may arise. Purposeful reading may here be encouraged if the teacher 
has ready a list of references suited to answering such questions. Taking 
notes on the material read and writing a paragraph illustrating a model 
introduction bring the pupils into the field of writing. 

Such interviewing of the four forms of language usage in each unit of 
activity will be necessary to develop unified ability in language skills. 
Those skills should be developed to an increasing degree as pupils proceed 
from year to year so that through their abilities in expression and inter- 
pretation they may gain a better understanding of themselves and make 
a more effective contribution to the world about them. . . 

The contacts which members of the Department of Public Instruction 
have had with the high schools of Nebraska through school reports, through 
correspondence, and through the visiting of schools indicate clearly that 
although many schools are providing a reasonably adequate program, many 
others give evidence of a definite need for improvement in this area. The 
situation is encouraging, however, primarily because administrators and 
teachers in the latter schools are asking for assistance in reorganizing and 
revising high school courses so that the needs of the pupils may be met 
more effectively. There are those who feel that a more or less traditional 
high school English program should be continued. We all recognize this 
program as the one which usually gives emphasis to grammar and written 
composition in grades nine and ten and to American and English literature 
in grades eleven and twelve. On the other extreme, there are those who 
would abolish all high school English courses as such. The proponents of 
this plan would integrate all language experiences and other high school 
subjects and activities. 

The program which the Department suggests to the schools takes a 
middle road between these extremes. It proposes the retention of separate 
English program per se. It does not rule out the possibility, however, of 
a core program which includes English. It emphasizes the necessity of 
basing the program more squarely upon the personal and social needs 


of young people and of correlating the work in English more closely with 
the rest of the high school program. It insists emphatically that the ex- 
periences provided throughout the program be of a functional nature and 
that this program help pupils from day to day, at each grade level, to im- 


In large classes, teachers sometimes have difficulty in securing attentive wD 
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prove their reading, writing, speaking, and listening. It proposes the 
inclusion in the high school program of the necessary experiences of public 
speaking for which specific courses are frequently offered. It conceives 
of the program as embodying content or subject matter of such an appropri- 
ate nature for both expression and interpretation activities that the entire 
program will be an extremely important means to the end of greater self- 
reliance and more effective social living. May I add that we are sadly 
delimiting the power for good which the program can be if we do not make 
it lead students to sense more fully the importance of acceptable reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening habits to the development of wholesome per- 
sonality and character. 


In conclusion, may I say that we have striven to point out that a 
thoroughly adequate program is possible only when all teachers assume 
the responsibility for the development of communications skills. The suc- 
cessfully correlated program demands the cooperation of the entire faculty. 
Every teacher, regardless of his teaching area, needs to understand that he 
is first of all a teacher of boys and girls and, of necessity therefore, res- 
ponsible for the development of their skills in communications because 
these are mediums of expression and interpretation in all subject-matter 
areas. They are basic tools in the thought-getting process. Ideally, every 
teacher should know something of the way words work. Ideally, every 


teacher should have a keen realization of the bearing of language upon his 
subject. 


| The University of Kansas City 
Speech — Radio — Theatre — Opera 
Summer Sessions: June 7-July 17, July 20-August 30 


% Complete Undergraduate Program, correlated with English, 
in Speech, Radio, Theatre, and Opera. 


%& Graduate Program leading to M.A. in Theatre. 


% Summer Workshops in the Educational Theatre leading to 
M.A. in Education or Theatre. 


% Modern fully equipped Little Theatre, Radio Workshop, and 
Speech Laboratory. 


% Public appearances in Speech, in Theatre, and over com- 
mercial Radio Stations. 


5100 Rockhill Road Kansas City 4, Missouri 
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New Books In Review 
HOW TO MAKE A SPEECH AND LIKE IT 
by Lawrence H. Mouat 
Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books Co., 1949 


This is perhaps the shortest speech book in captivity. It has 84 pages, 
9 chapters, about 100 simple pen illustrations of the animated cartoon type. 
The book is printed in large type like that of the school primer. It has 
brevity and condensation from cover to cover, and some pages contain only 
two or three isolated sentences. Although the theories and principles of 
speechmaking are boiled down to the bone and then some, one is impressed 
how much can be said on the subject in so few words. There are many 
textbook writers who could obtain a lesson from reading this book. Its 
pithiness is its main virtue. 

However, the author perhaps has worked a little too hard for brevity. 
As this reviewer read through the book and glanced at the sketches and 
rapidly turned the pages, he got the impression that Professor Mouat has 
perhaps over-boiled his product, so that some of the savor has been lost 
and some of the good ideas perhaps have been vaporized. Consequently, 
the book is not suitable as a college text, but it is well suited to the busy 
man who grabs his coffee and doughnuts on the run. He could profitably 
snatch some good pointers which will help him make better speeches. 
There are many sound, practical hints on how to make a better talk at the 


lodge, at the club, or at the church supper. 
E. C. Buehler 


Better Speech through Records 


+ The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech course by eminent 
authorities, enables one to correct his mispronunciations, to enrich 
his vocabulary, and to speak more effectively in the everyday speech 
situations. 

Topics Include: Speech and personality; the psychology of effec- 
tive speaking; determining the correct pronunciation of words; 
various methods of transcription; improving one’s conversation; 
talking before groups; managing the interview, etc. 

Features Include: a complete list of words which offer spelling 
and pronunciation difficulties (6000 words are eenneatnel bs a 
system that can be read at a glance); a complete survey of words 
of disputed pronunciation, with the neunnnaiaions of a committee 
of specialists; self-administering tests for discovering words one 
may be mispronouncing and records on which one can hear the 
correct pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals with tests that 
permit one to check his progress, etc. 


4 unbreakable records . . . 7 books and manuals (over 
{ 700 pages) ... in an attractive case . . . $10.95 } 


Intensive Spanish 562 pp., 8 unbreakable records $16 


Where remittance accompanies order, we pay tax and shipping. 


The Russell Press - 1512 S. 6th St.- Phila. 47, Pa. 
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Speech Books That Are Planned 
2s, To Meet Your Specific Needs! 
ye. 
as 
ily 
= “Radio Players’ SCRIPTBOOK!” 
Its 
15 distinctive radio plays. A well balanced blend of comedy, drama, 
ty. ; suspense. Complete production directions included. All plays 
nd tested by actual broadcast. Royalty free for amateurs through 
ne December 31, 1951. 
ly, 
| “SUCCESSFUL DEVICES IN ORAL ENGLISH” 
the by J. Weston Walch Price $2.00 
ler 350 devices for teaching speech, culled from the best contributions 
received from speech teachers throughout the country, and from 
"| educational and speech publications. Ideas that really work. 
“DRAMATIZING YOUR SCHOOL” 
247 ideas for assembly programs, P.T.A. meetings, pep rallies, etc. 
Skits, outlines, suggestions, one-act plays. All designed to sell 
your school and its activities to the community and to the stu- 
dent body. 
] Send for complete catalog of publications listing other speech 
j books, readings, programs, choralogues and debate handbooks. 
J. WESTON WALCH, PUBLISHER 
Box 66, Pearl St. Station Portland, Maine 
= 


SPEECH NEWS IN KANSAS 

The Perrill Club, a Speech and Drama Club of Hutchinson High School, 
gave “Arsenic and Old Lace” on February 9. The play was student directed 
with faculty supervision and played very successfully to a large audience. 

Atchison High School is sponsoring a speech festival on March 17. 
“Miss Donna Maddox has revived debate as a speech activity at Effingham, 
and she is doing a fine work there,” reports Victor L. Capper, Atchison’s 
Debate Coach. Coach I. T. Dirks of Winchester has brought his debate 
teams to the state finals for the last three years. 

The regular speech class was offered at McPherson Senior High School 
during the first semester with emphasis on debate; the second semester, a 
course in dramatics. The senior play, “The Life of the Party,” by Marijane 
and Joseph Haynes, will be presented at McPherson Senior High School, 
March 24; “She Stoops to Conquer” will be given at McPherson by the 
K. U. Players, April 19. An evening of one act plays will be presented 
April 26. A new Masque and Gavel Chapter has recently been organized 
at McPherson Senior High. 

At the University of Wichita, Mrs. Paula Nelson has rejoined the Speech 
staff after two years absence. The divisions of Radio and Public Speaking 
are moving into the new Communications Building on March first. The 
new building provides classrooms and recording rooms as well as office 
space. Each room is being equipped with wire or tape recorders. The 
second floor is devoted to radio. Professor C. C. Harbison is recovering 
from prolonged illness which kept him from his classes during most of 
the fall sernester. 


The Aristocrat of them all 


BELL MUSIC CO. 
925 Mass. St. 
Lawrence. Kansas 
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INSTITUTE 
OF 
LOGOPEDICS 


Wichita, Kansas 


The largest speech correction center in the world. 


Logopedics is the art and science of speech correction. 


The 60-70 semester hours offered in the teacher training 
program, conducted in affiliation with the University of 
Wichita, include a firm background in anatomy, physiology 
and neurology, as well as detailed information on all 


types of speech handicaps. 


Extensive observation and supervised teaching are inte- 
grated into the teacher training program. 


Qualifying standards of American Speech and Hearing 
Association are met. 


Approved by A. M. A. 
Maximum capacity of 300 students, together with 400 
residential and 160 non-residential speech handicapped 


cases. 


Degrees: A.B., MA. 


For further information write: 


Martin F. Palmer, Sc. D. 
Director, Institute of Logopedics 
2400 Jardine Drive 
Wichita, Kansas 
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School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 


The 1950 Summer Sessions 


Six-Week Session June 23—August 5 
Nine-Week Session June 23—August 26 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY AND RESEARCH IN SPEECH 


* A full program of Undergraduate and Graduate courses in 
Public Speaking, Interpretation, Speech Correction and 
Audiology, Theatre, Radio and Television, and Speech 
Education. 


Productions by the Summer University Theatre. 


The 9th Annual Summer Radio and Television Institute in 
collaboration with the National Broadcasting Company. 


% The 20th Annual High School Institute with Divisions in 
Public Speaking and Debate, Dramatics, and Radio and 
Television. 


*% Credit-bearing symposia in Speech Correction and in Audi- 
ology with visiting lecturers. 


*% Speech and Hearing Clinics, including cooperative clinics with 
the Medical and Dental Schools. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information write to James H. McBurney, Dean of the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ilinois. 
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